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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


WHEREAS, The difference of exchange between silver stand- 


ard countries and gold standard countries is equivalent to a bounty 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1896 


| 





of 100 per cent. on the products of the silver standard countries ; | 


and, 


WHEREAS, The cost of production in the old world, and par- , 


ticularly in China and Japan, is less than products can be pro- 


duced or manufactured in this country by American labor, with- | 


out reducing our farmers, miners, mechanics, manufacturers and 
industrial workers to the level of Chinese coolies ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we are in favor of rescuing the people of the | 


United States from such impending danger by removing the 


PRICE FIvE CENTS 
difference of exchange between gold standard countries and silver 
standard countries by the only method possible, which is the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16-1 by the inde- 
pendent action of the United States, and we are in favor of a tariff 
which shall be sufficient to equalize the cost of production in the 
United States, and in European and Asiatic countries, and that 
the protection incident to such tariff shall be equally distributed 
in every section of the United States, and between the various 
products and industries of each State. 

*H. M. TELLER, 

FRANCIS E. WARREN, 

LEE MANTLE, 

GEO. L. SHOUP, 

J. C. PRITCHARD, 

EDW’D O. WOLCOTT, 


JOHN H. MITCHELL, Cc. D. CLARK, 
FRANK J. CANNON, ARTHUR BROWN. 


* ““T approve of the above, but prefer to have the ratio 15% to 1." 


R. F. PETTIGREW, 
FRED. T. DuBOIS, 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
T. H. CARTER, 
GEO. C. PERKINS, 
J. D. CAMERON, 


Washington, January 23, 1896. 


The following letter, accompanied by the foregoing Declara- 
tion of Principles and the signatures which follow it, has been 
addressed to Eastern manufacturers individually : 


PHILADELPHIA, February 5, 1896 

DEAR Sir: In sending you the above DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES, presented by me to the Silver Conference held in 
Washington, January 22d and 23d, embodying the views of men 
prominent in that Conference—men of such diverse politics as 
Senators John P. Jones, William M. Stewart, Marion Butler and 
General A. J. Warner, as expressly stated by them, though for 
reasons of political expediency they deemed it unwise for the 
Conference to adopt it at that time, and endorsed by sixteen 
Republican Senators whose names are attached thereto—Senators 
whose votes have made it possible to pass protective tariffs in the 
past, and without whose votes the passage of any protective 
measure in the future is impossible, and in urging you, as manu- 
facturers, to sign this DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES already 
signed by sixteen Republican Senators, I have only this to say: 

You must endorse such a platform and force its adoption by 
the Republican party, or there will be no Republican party. For 
you to ignore this platform, for you to refuse to unite BIMETAL- 
LISM with PROTECTION means the disruption of the Republican 
party. 

If you antagonize those who firmly believe in bimetallism 
and who believe protection without bimetallism is impossible, who 
see that the depreciation of silver acts as a bounty on exports 
from silver-using to gold-using countries equal to the divergence 
in the value of gold and silver, a bounty equal at this time to 100 
per cent., thus neutralizing any tariff we can adopt, who there- 
fore insist. and rightly, that to enact a protective tariff without 
at the same time restoring silver to its place as money, would be 
folly, and who see the utter uselessness as protectionists, of giving 
theif support to the Republican party, if that party insists on 
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negativing protection by joining it with gold monometallism, you | their selection, and by the length of their term of office from the 


will make the defeat of the Republica» party inevitable. 


Unite bimetallism to protection, and you will not only unite | 
two policies identical in aim, but you will make possible the | 


enactment of a true protective tariff, for by so doing you will gain 
the good will, and for a measure embodying high protection and 
restoring bimetallism, you can command the support of those 


Senators who have heretofore acted with the Republican party, | 
but who can do so no longer if that party is to become the party 
of gold monometallism, and without whose votes no protective | 


tariff bill can pass the Senate. 


The responsibility rests with you, the manufacturers of the | 
East. Youcan force the Republican party to adopt the above | 


platform. By doing so you can save the protective system. If 


you do not do so, you will lose the sympathy and you will alien- | 


ate the support of those who put bimetallism before protection, and 
without whose support the passage of any protective measure is 
impossible. 

By endorsing such a platform as that already endorsed by 
sixteen Republican Senators and approved in substance by a 
number of othcr Senators, you can force its adoption by the 
Republican party, you can re-unite the Republican party, make 
Republican victory and the supremacy of true American principles, 
the financial and industrial independence of the United States, 
assured, and make possible the restoration, in all its integrity, of 
a true protective system. The agricultural classes will not longer 
give their support to protection unless justice is done them. They 
are impoverished by low prices for their produce, prices fixed in 
competition with the degraded agricultural labor of silver-using 
countries for the European markets. Three-fourths of our exports 
consist of the products of our farms. With agricultural staples 
we pay our debts abroad, and the prices our farmers receive for 
their products are so low, and the burden of our debts, which they 
so largely bear, so great, that they are reduced to poverty and 
despair. The fall in farm produce must be checked, or our farm- 
ers will be ruined. They ask for legis'ation that will raise the 
prices they receive abroad for their produce,—namely, the restor- 
ation of silver to its place as money. If you, the manufacturers, 
will not aid the farmers in restoring bimetallism, if you will not 
assist them to pass legislation that will bring them better prices 
for their products, as well as for the products of your mills, you 
can not expect, and you will not get, the support of the farmers 
for a protective tariff such as you hope will enable you to sell your 
goods at remunerative prices. 

I therefore urge you to sign and return promptly the enclosed 
blank, so that the Senators who have already endorsed this plat- 
form can see that you, the manufacturers, understand that bimet- 
allism and protection go together, and so that, if they see promise 
of restoring silver as money, by joining their forces with the free 
trade party, they will not hurriedly throw over protection, as 
they surely will if they see no prospect of securing the restora- 
tion of bimetallism through the Republican party. 

Yours respectfully, 
WHARTON BARKER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE Senate of the United States has passed the Free Silver 
substitute for the Bond bill, and has sent it to the House. 
“Up to the time when the final vote was reached, the enemies of 
the bill were not without hopes that it would be defeated, or at 
least that the majority for it would not exceed three. But the 
vote stood forty-two to thirty-five, a clear majority of seven ; and 
there was a majority of eleven on the proposal to dodge the ques- 
tion entirely. 
This is fitting action on the part of one of the most august 
legislative bodies in the world, made up as it is of representatives 
of the States of the Union,—of men isolated by the manner of 





ordinary drifts and excitements of the popular feeling. As Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine points out, the position of the Senate 
and the unique authority of the Supreme Court are the two 
conservative safeguards of our political system. They are the 
means to secure us against snap judgments, and to preserve the 
continuity of political action in the face of sudden popular 
changes. This part the Senate played in reconstruction, in the 
monetary agitations which preceded resumption of specie p y- 
ments, and in the tariff agitation. It never could be induced to 
approve wild experiments with fiat money when the House seemed 
ready enough to try them. It defeated one rash tariff proposal 
after another, and it forced into the present tariff, in the face of 
the House’s resistance, its moderating and conservative features. 
Nor has it ever taken a more truly conservative step than in 
arraying the highest legislative authority of the American republic 
against the radical revolution in monetary policy, which has 
disturbed the commerce and deranged the productions of the 
civilized world, for the benefit of the money lending nations and 
classes. It takes its stand on the ground occupied by the numan 
race from the very dawn of its civilization, in opposition to the 
shallow reasonings of theoretic economists, and the selfish plead- 
ings of those who have found their profit in the injury of the mass 
of mankind. Of all the revolutions achieved or attempted, none 
is more subversive of the historic than this, and it would have 
been strange, indeed, if the followers of the red flag in Europe 
had not given it their approval. With such a precedent in favor 
of the subversion of our industrial methods, they should be able 
to overthrow the system of industrial capital and free labor in half 
a century or less, and the task will be all the easier because of 
the wide-spread distress which monometallism has created, and 
will continue to create. ‘The hope of conservative economic pro- 
gress lies in the speedy return to bimetallism on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The measure goes to the House with the weight which 
rightly attaches to a decision of the Senate freely reached, after 
full and open discussion. ‘The House should be grateful to the 
Senate for giving it this opportunity to discuss the most live 
question of our politics. Under the rule of Mr. Reed, as rein- 
forced by new regulations, it is quite impossible to originate in 
the House a discussion of any subject, which may prove embar- 
rassing to him as a Republican candidate. But what the Senate 
has voted must be discussed, under whatever restrictions, of 
course as to the time allowed, which Mr. Reed and his steering 
committee may allow. 

The newspapers which were hopeful of the defeat of the 
measure in the Senate, are confident of its defeat in the House. 
They may be right, but we hope they are not. Every member 
of the House knows that he is taking a responsible step in voting 
upon this measure. Every constituency is divided upon it, and 
the silver men are organized sufficiently to hold representatives to 
account in nominating conventions and at the polls, for a nega- 
tive vote. If they are solidly convinced, by arguments unknown 
to us and never published, that it is a good thing to go on with 
a standard of money which is changing steadily in favor of the 
creditor classes and nations, let them say so by their vote, and 
take the consequences. But if they are going to cast a vote ina 
question they have not mastered, simply because Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Reed are in agreement about it, it is only fair that their 
constituents should warn them that their course is politically 
unsafe as well as harmful to the country. ‘This is a good time 
for the friends of silver everywhere to write to their representa- 
tives in Congress, to show them that there is a solid conviction in 
every constituency in favor of a return to our old monetary policy. 


OF the speeches toward the close of the debate in the Senate, 
that of Mr. Tillman drew the most fire of criticism from the 
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mouometallist organs. 
speech iu characterizing the enemies of the restoration of silver, 
from the President down. He spoke with the freedom of the 


Southern stump-speaker, to which he is more accustomed than | 
In this, we think, he went | 


to the euphemism of the Senate. 
beyond the bounds of expediency, as it is best always to treat 


He certainly used great plainness of 
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censure as justifying their resistance in other cases. As the 
Republicans, since the arrival of the Senators from Utah, have a 


| clear majority in the Senate, there is little doubt that the resolu- 


| 


one’s opponents as misied by fallacies but still open to convic- | 


tion. 
way to handle disputed questions. 


Mr. Lincoln’s method was the finest example of the best | 


| 


It is, however, rather surprising to find such papers as 7he | 


Ledger objecting to Mr. Tillman’s acerbities in display headlines, 
in view of the much more offensive language they habitually use 
to characterize all who differ from them on this question. We 
cannot recall any of their attempts to argue, or even to state the 


question, which did not either implicitly or in set terms charge | 


dishonesty upon the Bimetallists of the United States. They 
constantly speak of those who agree with them as ‘‘ the friends of 
honest money,”’ 
who agree with him are no better than thieves They must 
effect a sweeping change in their own vocabulary of debate, before 
they acquire the right to censure Mr. Tillman. It is another 
case of Mote and Beam. 


THE action of the Senate’s Finance Committee in reporting 
the same silver bill as a substitute for the House bill to amend 
the tariff in the interests of revenue we regard as a mistake, and 
hope that the majority in the Senate will not give it their approval 
If it had been possible to couple bimetallism and protection 
together it would have been well and good. It is, however, a 
blunder to array the restoration of silver in opposition to any 
alteration in the tariff which will tend either to secure an ampler 
revenue or to check the excess of importations. We should have 
liked to see the feeble and inadequate measure reported by the 
House transformed by the Senate into a tariff of specific duties. 
But we cannot afford the strategic blunder of even seeming to 
antagonize the Protectionist sentiment, which is still the domi- 
nant feeling among voters of the working classes. To bring the 
two into alliance, by satisfying the workman that the restoration 
of silver is necessary to a restoration of protection is our prob'em. 
We need to make friends, not enemies, to silver. 

The irritation which the report will produce is necessarily 
increased by its giving the friends of the Preside::t an opportu- 
nity todefeat the revenue bill. It is their wish not to burden the 
Democratic party with the odium of a tariff veto in the coming 
cainpaign. Whether or not the House passes the substitute for 
its Bond bill, it certainly will not pass this, and so the protection- 
ists in Congress will be prevented from forcing Mr. Cleveland to 
reject an alteration of the tariff to secure the revenue needed by 
the Treasury. 

At any rate there is no more reason for voting this as a sub- 
stitute for a revenue bill than as a substitute for an appropriation 
bill. We hope that Mr. Jones, whose vote carried this action in 
committee, does not mean that there shall be no active legislation 
except about silver. 


THE House Committee on Foreign Affairs has very properly 
substituted a resolution of censure for the proposal to impeach Mr. 
Bayard for the two insoleut and foolish speeches he made in 
Edinburgh and in Old Boston. 
size for impeachment, and the last time that measure was tried, it 
proved only a boomerang to those who used it. As the Demo- 


Mr. Bayard is not a man of the | 


which plainly means that Mr. Tillman and those | 





cratic members of the committee voted against the resolution to | 


censure, it is possible that they will resist the proposal in both | 
In so doing they will act very foolishly, as 


House and Senate 
there ought to be a substantial unanimity in condemning such an 
abuse of his office as Mr. Bayard has made. It also may happen 
that they will have reason to repent of the precedent they are 
setting. Republican ambassadors may violate public decency, as 
well as Democrats, and Republicans may plead this refusal to 





tion will pass. 

The Daily News, of London, takes a great interest in the 
matter, blustering about it with truly British felicity. It ascribes 
the proposal to a suspicion on our side that Mr. Bayard is not 
warmly American in his sympathies, and proceeds to give him a 
first-class certificate on that point. We do not need the kind 
offices of this Liberal editor. Mr. Bayard himself informed us 
sufficiently, when he made two such speeches before two British 
audiences. The English sent Mr. Goldwin Smith to Coventry for 
sa: ing hardly worse of his own country in his Cornell lectures. 
He was not in the diplomatic service, but if he had been, he 
would not have had to wait until Parliament took up his case. 
The Foreign Office would have made short work of him, with the 
applause even of the Daily News. 


AMONG the advantages of our federal system of government 
is the opportunity it offers for the comparative study of legislation. 
The experience of every State in the Union is at the service of 


| every other, and as there are few novel notions which are not tested 


in some of the States, the field of study thus presented is very 
complete. Indiana has been making an experiment in the sup- 
pression of bribery in elections, which seems to work well. The 
State has indeed the Australian ballot, but, as in England and in 
Canada, this is found to offer no such guarantee against the pur- 
chase of votes as has been assumed by its advocates. It is found 
quite safe to pay for votes, even though the purchaser has either 
no assurance of their safe delivery, or not that which existed 
under the old mode of balloting. The improvement which Indiana 
has effected is in fixing the legal value of a vote, and enabling 
the voter to recover the entire amount, if he has been paid less 
than $300. He incurs no penalty for selling, but the purchaser 
incurs the full liability for the legal price, besides the exposure 
attendant upon prosecution. This liability extends not only to 
the man who pays the bribe, but to the person who furnished the 
money in the first instance, and to all the intermediate agents in the 
transaction. Two elections have been held under the new law, 
and the first was followed by several prosecutions, in which the 
voter recovered the full amount. After the second there were 
no prosecutions, and it is inferred that there was no bribery. 

There is not a State in the Union in which some remedy for 
the purchase of votes was more needed than Indiana. The close- 
ness of its political divisions, and the poverty of a large pirt of its 
voting population, especially in the rural districts along the Ohio 
River, made it unusually obnoxious to this evil. But there was 
another evil quite as great, namely the colonization of the southern 
counties from Kentucky, at a time when that was so strongly 
Democratic that it could spare a few. thousand voters for use 
across the river. In the Presidental campaign of 1880 the Re- 
publicans were obliged to ‘‘picket’’ every ferry and every high 
road to prevent the State being thus stolen. The attempt was 
made to colonize Indianapolis itself, a Democratic squad of 
repeaters being sent as far as from Philadelphia. The train was 
watched as it left Philadelphia, and was boarded at Pittsburg, 
and the names of the ‘‘colonists’’ were telegraphed to Indianapolis. 
Whenever they appeared in any lot of voters, they were greeted 
with the announcement of their names to the crowd, and an 
invitation to get out of that vicinity. What is there in the new law 
to stop that kind of fraud? Is there a rate fixed for ‘‘colonists,’’ 
and are they given impunity in recovering the amount? 


GEN..HaArRRISON has slightly simplified the political situation 
by a positive declaration that he is not to be regarded as a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination to the Presidency. Outside 
the circle of his immediate friends in Indiana there were few who 
took seriously the prospect of his being nominated. With all his 
remarkable ability, he was not a success asa President, as he 
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lacks the social qualities which fit a man for any high office of 
this kind. He made no new friends and he alienated many old 
ones during the four years of his Presidency. From his letter 
declaring his most positive refusal to enter the arena again, and 
from other sources, we gather that he and his fainily derived but 
little pleasure from his position at the head of the government- 
Mrs. Harrison especially suffered from the cruel stings inflicted 
by the gossiping reporter, her personal worth furnishing mo 
immunity from criticism as impertinent as it was unjustifiable. 
The ex-President, therefore, is in a position to cry quits. He 
does not want the place, and the place does not want him. 


THE death of Dr. William Henry Furness removes a figure 
of unique and beautiful interest from the social life of Philadel- 
phia. It is more than seventy years since he came to Philadel- 
phia to assume the pastorate of the First Unitarian Church, and 
more than sixty since he made his first appearance in the field of 
theological literature. He was born in 1802, the year which gave 
us Horace Bushell, Mark Hopkins and George Ripley. He there- 
fore ante-dated Emerson (his very intimate friend), Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lincoln, Poe, Parker, Motley, Thoreau, 
Lowell and the other greatest names in our literature excepting 
Irving, Cooper and Bryant. He used to describe himself as an exact 
contemporary of 7he Edinburgh Review, of which he had a com- 
plete set. He made a name in pure literature by his exquisite 
translations, that of Schiller’s Song of the Bell being incomparably 
fine, and also by his original verse on sacred themes. His chief 
labor, however, was in seeking a solution of the literary and per- 
sonal problem presented by the Christian gospel, and to this he 
devoted eight volumes during the half century 1835-’85. His 
frank acceptance of much that is radical in modern criticism never 
alienated the friendship of men who differed profoundly from his 
conclusions, both within and without his own denomination. The 
sweetness and kindliness of his spirit won all who came into touch 
with him. In his later years, especially Philadelphia as a whole, 
had adopted him as one of her finest possessions, and he departs 
amid the widest and heartiest sorrow of his townsmen. 


IT Is A curious fact that a body of American admirers of Heine 
have found it difficult to give away a replica they had procured of 
a famous statue of the poet by a German sculptor. In purely lit- 
erary circles Heine’s fame has gained rather than declined since 
hisdeath. He is every day more widely recognized as the unique 
master of German verse, as untranslatable as he is unrivalled, 
and therefore provoking endless translation. But with the Ger- 
man public, both in Germany and in America, he has lost ground. 
His destitution of patriotic feeling, his preference for Paris as a 
home, his reception of a pension from the French government and 
his frequent insults to his native country and its people are felt 
far more keenly since the war of 1870-’71 gave Germany a new 
place among the nations. It was therefore found impossible to 
rally them in New York to overcome the opposition which the 
religious class offered to the erection of his statue in Central Park. 
It is understood that similar rebuffs were encountered elsewhere, 
but finally a resting place has been found for it in Baltimore. It 
is the constructive, not the destructive and satirical intellects, 
which long retain a hold of popular esteem. It is with apologies 
and in the face of criticism, that people set up statues to Voltaire 
or Heine. 








WHETHER or not Lord Dunraven is satisfied with the result 
of the investigation into his charges against the managers of 7he 
Defender, the British public gencrally seem to be «0. The Globe, 
indeed. follows its usual course of seeing no good it® anything 
American, and 7he 7imes tries to maintain a seat on the fence, 
declaring that it has not been proved that there was nothing wrong. 
We had supposed that in such matters there is a presumption that 
nothing is wrong, until something is proved on the other side. 
Even The Times would not assert that Lord Dunraven proved 
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anything, and certainly the representatives of Zhe Defender, 
being gentlemen, are not bound to prove that they are not 
rogues. 

The general English verdict is that which Mr. Quiller-Couch 
foreshadowed before the investigation was held. Charges which 
nothing but the strongest proof could justify, were pressed on 
grounds which it is courtesy to call flimsy. They were mixed up 
with fresh impeachments of the fairness of the New York Yacht 
Club’s decision of the fouling in the second race, and of com- 
plaints of the conditions under which Lord Dunraven agreed to 
sail his yacht. They have been heard patiently and thoroughly, 
and have been pronounced baseless by a body of gentlemen, whose 
character and expert intelligence are both above question. The 
case is closed, and ord Dunraven has the floor for an apology. 


THERE is a growing demand in this country for the recogni- 
tion of the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents. It is now 
admitted that they have greatly improved their position since New 
Year’s day, and have hemmed the Spaniards into the seaports and 
their neighborhood. They have a regularly organized govern- 
ment, and an army fairly well drilled and armed. They hold 
positions in the interior, which an army of twice their strength 
cannot carry, and their raids into the coast districts have put an 
end to sugar-making on every plantation, except one which lies 
close to Havana. In a word, they have given the world such 
reason to expect their final success, as justifies them as entitled 
to all the rights secured by the international laws of war. 

There is the more reason for this action, as Spain’s move in 
sending Gen. Weyler to replace Gen. Campos, is one which 
threatens all classes of Cubans with the harshest treatment. In 
the suppression of a previous insurrection in Cuba, Gen. Weyler 
showed himself rather a butcher than a soldier. He provoked our 
people to such indignation by his harsh acts, that only his success 
prevented our interference. Spain should be given to understand 
that we will tolerate no Armenian atrocities on this continent. 


THE literary sensation of the new year in England has been 
the biography of Cardinal Manning, prepared from his corres- 
pondence, journals, and other papers by Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, ‘‘ Member of the Roman Academy of Letters.’’ The 
function of the ‘‘ candid friend’’ has been exercised by Mr. Purcell 
with rigor and vigor. Wherever he finds a hole in the Cardinal’s 
coat, he holds it up to the public gaze in the ealmest way. He 
shows that young Manning was drawn to the Christian ministry 
by the most worldly motives, that he earned the distrust of New- 
man and his associates by taking a line at once politic and cow- 
ardly ; that he had really broken with the Church of England for 
years before he left it, and while he was writing to Mr. Gladstone 
as a confirmed Anglican; that he secured the succession to Dr. 
Wiseman in the See of Westminster by setting aside Bishop 
Errington by means incapable of justification; that he incurred 
the sharp and deserved censure of Leo XIII by representing 
Newman as having refused the red hat, when the latter had only 
expressed some reluctance at leaving the oratory school in Bir- 
mingham, and that at Newman’s funeral he described him as ‘‘ my 
friend of sixty years,’’ when they had not met six times in half a 
century, and all their relations had been unfriendly. In one of 
the very few and brief notes they exchanged, Newman writes : 
‘‘When I come into active relations with you, I hardly know 
whether I am standing on my head or my heels.’’ 

The whole picture of Manning is unfair to the Cardinal, who 
had many strong points of character, and was by no means so 
destitute of sincerity as his biographer seems to think. He was 
especially strong in his sympathies with the common people, with 
those who were trying to lift them to a higher plane of life, what- 
ever their sect or party, and with his Irish friends, in their aspir- 
ations for self-government. It was he, indeed, who set the 
example followed by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland in 
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America, of bringing the Roman Catholic Church into harmony 
with the democratic spirit of our age and country. 


NOTHING is more amusing to an American at this moment 
than the show of friendship for America which the English 


people, or some of them, are making. Zhe Sfectafor is quite 
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grieved that we do not know how much the English love us, and | 
adduces a school book adopted by the London School Board in | 


solemn evidence of the fact. 
better case from its own utterances, especially during the War for 
the Union, which no American will willingly forget. It 


The Spectator could make a much | 


does, | 


however, presume on the shortness of our memories when it | 
assures us that no English public man would dare to cherish a | 


desire for the destruction of the Union. 


more lovable since that time, we do not know why. 

The Spectator’s love for us is so little fervid that it sometimes 
has run on for months without a single reference to the doings of 
the sixty or seventy millions of ‘‘ the subjects of King Shake- 
speare ’’ on this side of the ocean. 
our el. ctions and political agitations to touch the matter, it has 
usually assumed that the protectionists of America are selfish or 
foolish, and our bimetallists hardly honest. 

As for the other organs of English opinion, we are not 
capable of the illusion which the Zhe Spectator would fain create 
in the interests of peace. Four out of every five allusions to 
America, its people, its society and its politics, are contemptuous to 
the highest measure of British insolence. 


The greater part of | 
them expressed such a desire in 1861-65, and if we have grown | 


And when it has been led by | 





Take the things which | 


have been said during this very discussion of the Venezuelan ques- | 


tion, of the President of the United States, of Congress, of our | 


public life generally, and of the public opinion which gives so | 


unanimous support to the President’s message. 


temptible as these statements portray, then they are themselves a 
more conemptible people than their worst American critics ever 
have thought them. 

As for the contents of school-books, adopted by the London 
School Board, those who have had any experience of such matters 
know how uncertain this is as an indication even of what the 
Board thinks. It shows no more than that this writer had a very 
good will toward the United States. 








LORD SALISBURY, at last, has shown his hand in the Arme- 


nian matter, after sending out a feeler in a speech to the same | 


effect by his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. What he has to say is substantially that, as nobody else 
is doing anything for Armenia, he does not see why England 
should take action by herself. He thus makes his appeal to the 
selfishness of the English people, and we hope he will be dis- 
appointed by the result of the appeal. The English people are 
much too well informed about the recent history of Turkey to 
admit that they have no especial responsibility for Armenia. 
They know that by the Treaty of San Stefano the Czar had 
wrested from Turkey the power to secure the Armenians from 
such outrages as have made that unhappy country an Aceldama 
for the last half year and more. ‘They know also that it was 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury who went to Berlin to overthrow 


so much of that treaty as was necessary to secure the ‘‘ peace with | 
And they know that it was | 


honor,’’ of which the former boasted. 


If the British | 
people, are capable of loving a people so offensive and so con- | 





Lord Salisbury who presented the substitute for the concession of | 


power to Russia over Eastern Armenia, which the Conference 
adopted. That substitute was a distinct pledge on the part of the 
great Powers, given at the instance of England and of Lord Salis- 


bury, that they would secure to the Christian subjects of Turkey | 


in Asia the protection which Russia would have secured to them 
under the Treaty of San Stefano. 


Every murder and outrage in | 


Armenia has been a violation of that pledge, which, as English | 


newspapers at the time pointed out, lay more heavily upon 
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England than upon any other country. Beaconsfield’s boast was 
that he had checked the advance of Russia upon both Constanti- 
nople and Cashmere by removing all excuse for it. The Armenian 
horrors show that his boast was a futile one. The reasons for a 
Russian advance towards Constantinople are as strong to-day as 
were the reasons for her advance into the Balkan Peninsula in 
Then, as now, England stood for the protection of Turkey 
in her atrocities, against the Power which is the natural protector 
of the Christian nationalities in the East. Then, as now, Lord 
Salisbury is willing to have those populations exterminated rather 
than have the interests of the British Empire imperilled by pro- 
tecting them. His policy is exactly that of the Tory party in the 
period which followed the French Revolution, when the Greeks 
were sacrificed to the interests, real or supposed, of the balance of 
power in Europe. 


1879. 


THE anti-German excitement which has arisen in England 
since the young Emperor sent his telegram of congratulation to 
the President of the Transvaai Republic, has had the effect of a 
protective tariff in discouraging all sorts of German importations 
into England. Importers of German wares report that their 
business is at a standstill, and large quantities of goods have to 
be returned. No one who has not looked closely into the matter 
can appreciate the extent of this German trade with the British 
islands. ‘The Germans, during their free trade period, went into 
competing with the English in the production of all sorts of catch- 
penny stuff, and they have fairly beaten England in the business. 
In almost every corner of Great Britain and Ireland you come 
upon some evidence of their success. The threepenny souvenirs, 
for instance, which are offered for sale at an obscure Irish town, 
and which are especially adapted to such associations as the place 
possesses, all bear the mark ‘‘ Made in Germany.’’ Besides this, 
the Germans have competed successfully with the Engli-h manu- 
facturers in linen, woolen and cotton goods in the English mar- 
ket itself, and have quite equalled them in the arts of producing 
a showy and flimsy fabric, which will sell but will not wear. So 
in the paper trade, the Germans are supplying the English mar- 
ket, and many daily newspapers are printed on paper supplied 
from Germany more cheaply than it can be had at home. 

This was all right so long as the two countries were in an 
amiable mood. It was even held to be the best of security that 
the mood would last. But since Germany has begun to meddle 
in the Trarfsvaal, a sort of protectionist feeling has taken posses- 
sion of the British people, and one which is not unlikely to exert 
a lasting influence on their policy. They certainly have had a 
sharp exposure of the Manchester notion that free trade helps to 
make friends for the nation which adopts it. 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 


O make money scarce and difficult to get has the same effect 
on the value of money as a scarcity of wheat has on the 
value of grain. 
ply is contracted, the demand remaining the same, the greater 
must become the value of the smaller volume of money, upon 


The scarcer money is made, the further the sup- 


which is thrown the burden of effecting the exchanges before per- 
formed by a greater volume, just as a diminution in the harvest of 
wheat, while the number of mouths to be fed remains the same, 
naturally leads to an increased price for wheat. 

Unless the demand for money is reduced at the same time 
that the volume is contracted, it must become scarce and appre- 
And while population and production are increasing, the 
demand for money must increase, just as surely as an increase in 
the number of mouths to be fed will lead to an increased demand 
for wheat, for the demand for money consists of the total volume 
of goods on the market—that is, in the hands of those desirous of 
exchanging their products for money, and it follows of necessity 
that increased production will lead to an increased quantity of 
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goods on the market and increased demand for money. The 
demand for money can only decrease as a result of declining popu- 
lation or business paralysis and curtailed production. 
in the demand for money is a sure sign of a decline of prosperity. 

Therefore, contraction of the volume of money in a State 


A decline | 


| 


advancing in population and civilization must make money scarcer | 
and dearer, as will be evidenced by a general fall in prices. Not | 
that everything will of necessity fall, for some commodity or com- | 


modities for which a special Cemand arises, or o! which the supply 
fails or is curtailed, may advance in price, while money is grow 
ing dearer. Thus a short wheat crop would lead to the increased 
value of wheat, as measured by other commodities in general, but 
the price in wheat of some other article, the supply of which was 
equally short, might and naturally would maintain its value, as 
measured by wheat. For instance, a short crop of cotton might 
result in an increased price for cotton, as measured by wheat, 
even in the face of a short wheat crop and a general advance in 
the price of wheat, as shown by wheat exchanging for a greater 
quantity of other commodities in general. And just so cotton, or 
any other commodity of which the supply happened to be short, 
or the demand unduly increased, might rise, even while money 
became scarcer and dearer. 

But even in this assumed case the cotton planter would suffer 
from the appreciation of money equally with other producers, 
who e products actually fell in price. If money remained stable, 
a failure in the cotton crop would result in increased prices, and in 
increased prices the planter would find recompense for the smalfer 
vield of cotton ; but when money is appreciating so that cotton 
does not rise at all, or as far as it otherwise would, he suffers just 
as much from the appreciation of money as he would if he had a 
full crop and the price received for his cotton fell equally with 
other products. 

As silver has been gradually discarded, and the basis on 
which all paper money and bank credit rests restricted to gold, 
the volume of money has been contracted, money has become 
scarcer and dearer, and prices have fallen. Since 1873, prices of 
agricultural products have been more than cut in half, while the 
general level of prices has fallen nearly 40 per cent., and as three- 
fourths of our exports consist of agricultural produce, we have 
found it especially difficult to meet the interest charges on our 
foreign debt, and together with the expenses of Americans travel- 
ling abroad and freights due foreign shippers, quite impossible, 
and as a result the principal of our foreign debt has rapidly 
increased. 

An appreciation of money works great injustice to all debtors, 
for as prices fall they are obliged to part with more and more of 
the produce of their labor to meet interest and principal. Further, 
our municipalities are largely and generally in debt, salaries of 
public officials have not been reduced, and this has made it im- 
possible to reduce taxes, although they have become doubly bur- 
densome. Then, too, the railroads are heavily indebted, and to 
earn interest charges they are obliged to keep up transportation 
rates. (Inability to do so has forced many into bankruptcy). 
Consequently the increased burden of interest charges on rail- 
road, as on municipal indebtedness, is borne ultimately by pro- 
ducers in general. 

Great injustice has been done debtors by the appreciation of 
gold, but as much as debtors have suffered by the increased 
burden of their debts, the injuries inflicted on society, aside from 
any question of indebtedness, have been infinitely greater. As 
money appreciates the owners of money hesitate to invest it in 
productive industries. Prices of all products of labor continually 
falling, and the market for all products of labor becoming limited 

because when prices are falling all merchants endeavor to carry 


} 





as small a stock as possible, so as to avoid losses from depreciation | 


of their goods and restrict their purchases to absolute needs—pro- | 


ductive industries become unprofitable. Consequently, seeing no 


profit in investing their money in productive enterprises, but much 
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risk, the owners of money naturally prefer to keep their money 
idle, especially as through the fall in prices, it increases in value 
in idleness, even while locked in safe deposit vaults. Hence 
the tendency is to withdraw money from, rather than invest 
money in, productive enterprises. The result is production is 
curtailed and business paralyzed. Further, while prices are 
falling, owners of money are not anxious to exchange their money 
for the products of labor as they are when prices are rising. 
Hence producers have to seek buyers, often in a distant market, 
are obliged to employ middlemen and pay commissions that on a 
rising market would be unnecessary, and finally, to obtain a mar- 
ket, are obliged to sell their produce in many cases even at a loss. 
The appreciation of gold thus represses industry, for incentive to 
production is destroyed, throws multitudes out of employment, 
and reduces thousands of others to poverty. 

Further, money becoming centered in the hands of the few, 
their power to manipulate the markets, to raise and depress prices 
by arbitrarily expanding and contracting loans is enhanced, and 
unscrupulous men are ensconced in a position where they can 
accumulate colossal fortunes by appropriating to themselves the 
property of. those who toil. Thus a powerful aristocracy of 
money is being created. We see speculators becoming richer, 
while manufacturers, as well as farmers, all who have invested 
their money in productive industries find themselves brought to 
the verge of ruin by the depreciation of property, and the wage- 
earning classes are reduced to distressing poverty. Further, we 
see this same class encroaching more and more on the liberties of 
our people, debauching the representatives of the people and dic- 
tating legislation that will tend to make them richer and the poor 
poorer, until our boasted government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, has well nigh become a government of the 
rich, for the rich, and by the rich. 

Against the encroachments of the money power, a power that 
threatens if unchecked in its aggressions, soon to enslave the 
people, Senator Tillman raised his voice in protest. He poured 
plain truths into unwilling as well as willing ears, and in speaking 
of public officials who have repudiated party pledges, sold prin- 
ciple for place, and sacrificed the interests of the people to the 
interests of the money-lending classes he did not mince his words. 

Mr. Tillman referred to Mr. Carlisle as the Judas from Ken- 
tucky, to the President as one who had ignored his oath of office, 
as an arrogant and obstinate ruler. He spoke of those Congress- 
men who did the President’s bidding fcr the crumbs of patronage, 
as bootlicks and sycophants and the tools of monopoly, and he 
referred to the conspiracy to fasten the gold standard on the country 
as a damnable scheme of robbery. ‘These are the phrases which 
excited the ire of the gold press. The use of such phrases they 
declared to be indecent and unparliamentary. They accused, 
with no good reason, Senator Tillman of making use of the lan- 
guage ot Billingsgate, but so-called respectable journals in New 
York and Philadelphia, did not hesitate to hurl at Mr. Tillman, 
editorially, such epithets as ‘‘ pole-cat ’’ and ‘‘filthy baboon,’’ and 
the like, which savor much of the style of Billingsgate. 

Unless the people awaken from their lethargy the country 
will fall the prey to grave disorders. To quote the words of Dr. 
W. H. Smith, in a little book of much merit, 7he Effects of the 
Gold Standard. ‘‘The man who finds that society, by a 
change in its monetary standard, has despoiled him of property, 
which he knows is his of right, feels bitter towards organized so- 
ciety. He sees in it nothing but organized injustice. He sees: 

‘ Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.’ 
and determines that the throne and all who uphold it shall 
fall.’’ 

The picture drawn by Senator Tillman in the last paragraph 
of his speech is not overdrawn. It contains a warning that must 
be heeded, a warning that we cannot afford to scoff at, or the 
prophecy of Senator Tillman will be fulfilled. We must check the 
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appreciation of gold, and this can only be done by restoring bi- | Same quantity of goods we exported in 1895, and valued as above, 


metallism. would have been worth $940,570,372, while our re-exports, to an 
The concluding paragraph of Senator Tillman’s speech, to | amount of $14,145,566, would have been worth $16,095,957—a 
which we refer, is as follows : total loss on our export trade caused by the fall in prices, of 


‘‘You have already been told in glowing language by the | $149,128,164. And this loss was far from offset by a fall in the 
eloquent Senator from Missouri that the conflict is ‘‘irrepres- | prices of what we imported. Our imports for the fiscal year 1895 
sible,’’ and it is easy to see from the temper and feeling of the | amounted to $731 969,965. At prices ruling the year before, the 
equally distinguished Senator from Colorado and other Western |. n¢ imports seat ean cost $832,894,866 Thus we gained 


Senators that the struggle for the new emancipation has begun. | |, ; ; 
And the new Mason and Dixon’s line which is drawn, not by the _ $!0°-924,901 by the lower prices we paid for our imports, and lost, 


surveyor, but by the denial of the natural and inalienable ‘right | from the fall in the prices received for our exports, $149,128,164, 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ to a large majority | —a net loss, entailed upon us by the fall in prices during one year, 
of citizens, will sooner or later bring together in the bonds of union | of $48,203,263. 
the toiling and now downtrodden masses of the cities 1 ce eel ae ‘ 

ae of the cities and the But, as appalling as this is, it is as nothing compared to the 
equally desperate masses of the country ; agrarianism and commu- : : ; : ; : 
nism will join hands. There are millions now on the march, and losses occasioned by the fall in prices since 1873, for while the 
they tramp, tramp, tramp ; tramp the sidewalks hunting work and | prices received for our exports have fallen on an average of 54.58 
tramp the highways begging bread. Unless relief comes they | per cent, since 1873, the prices we must pay for our imports have 
4 * ba r : y * Py 74 * . 4 ° * ° 
ee nd take a peo eit rth aig — — IN | fallen but 36.49 per cent. The result is that, had we received 
their hands to regain the liberties which have been stole ) ; ; : 

——. ga . 1 Aave been stolen from | | g73 prices for the quantity of produce we exported in 1895, our 
them or which their representatives have sold; and the hitherto s ; sl 
conservative force of the Republic, the well-to-do agricultural | 8TSS exports, which were valued at $807,538,165, would have 
class, will lift no hand to stay the march, but join it. God grant | been worth $1,769,061,584, while our imports, valued at $731,- 
that our country may be spared the enactment of such scenes as 969,965, for 1895 would have cost us, at 1873 prices, but $1,152,- 
pate ae Paris a 1789. eo pide sri _ = | 552,587. Consequently, the merchandise balance of trade in our 
ylanted by Jefferson in the immorta larati : ; , 
I i y J eciaration of the 4th of | fo or would have been $616,508,997 instead of $75,568,200, a loss 
July, 1776, watered by the blood of our Revolutionary sires under : ‘ ine aiasB 
Washington, can not be uprooted or smothered by the noxious | °" Ur foreign trade alone of $540,940,797. We have, of err 
weeds of monopoly and class privilege without bloodshed ; and a | compared prices ruling in 1895, with the gold prices ruling in 
cataclysm which will give us a military despotism or leave the | 1873, which were considerably below the currency prices. 
moe. — — = ne 1s Just = sure | After giving the figures of the foreign trade of Great Britain 
(o come as yonder sun shines in the heavens, unless w r | : rae 

y cavens, unless we Co our | for 1895, which show the value of her foreign trade to have been 


duty here and take the hands of these conspirators off the people’s | , : . 
throats and give them an opportunity to breathe, to work, to | 8teater than in 1894 or 1893, but less than in the years 1889-1892 





live.’’ inclusive, the S/atist remarks :— 
BRE RN i 2a Cte ae : . ‘* The cash value of our foreign trade is, however, no guide 
EFFECT OF FALLING PRICES ON OUR to its real value or its profitableness The United Kingdom is a 
FOREIGN TRADE. | consuming country, and it imports the greater portion of its food 
ar aac | 


supplies, as well as nearly the whole of its raw materials for tex- 
HE reference made by Senator Teller in his speech before the | tile manufactures. These food stuffs and raw materials are sent 
Senate on the 22nd of January last to an article in the | here in payment for purchases of British manufactured goods, for 


London Statist of the 11th inst., showing how Great Britain has | terest and profits upon capital due to Great Britain from pro- 
ducing nations, and for transport and other services rendered. 


profited on her foreign trade for 1895 from falling prices, and the Consequently, the lower the prices for food stuffs and raw materi- 
importance attached to this article, as shown by Senator Teller | ajs the greater will be the quantity required to be sent to this 
appending it to his speech, and a few days later by Senator Till- | country to meet interest and other obligations, and to pay for 


mian incorporating it in his remarks, prompts us to present some other services rendered. Further, should prices of British manu- 
factured goods not fall to an extent corresponding to the fall in 


detailed comparisons showing the effect of falling prices on our | , : : 
P s SI | prices of foreign and colonial produce, the profit on the sale of 


y i and show that, while itai ed ons - , 7 - 
mip foreign trade, and to show thet, whi e Great Britain has British goods to foreign countries and our colonies would be 
profited in her foreign trade from falling prices, because the prices | enhanced. 


of the agricultural staples, food and raw textile materials, which | ‘*The conditions of 1895, compared with both 1894 and 18go, 
she imports so largely, have fallen further than the prices of the | have been that prices of foreign and colonia] produce have been 
manufactured goods she so largely exports, the United States has | extremely low, and that, consequently, a great deal more produce 
| 


cal hice: Rea Cine siete: Wie Ei iain ae ‘neil has had to be sent to this country in order to meet interest and 
eapeate “4 sete ‘9 8 ports we export, ana | other obligations. Further, prices of British manufactures 
the prices we receive for our exports have fallen much further | exported have not fallen to an extent corresponding to the decline 
than the prices we pay for what we import. From the fall in| in prices of foreign and colonial produce imported, and conse- 
prices in one year, for 1895 over 1894, Great Britain profited on | quently the cash proceeds of our exports have purchased a 
her foreign trade over $40,000,000, while, because of the fall in relatively larger quantity of British and foreign produce. 
prices, for the fiscal year 1895 over 1894, we lost, on our foreign | It may here also be remarked that, as Great Britain’s imports 
trade, over $48,000,000. | much exceed her exports, a fall in prices would inure to her 
Great Britain’s imports for 1895 were valued at £416,687,000. | benefit, even if the prices of British manufactures exported fell 
If she had paid the same prices for these imports as ruled in 1894, | Proportionately with the raw materials which she imports. This 
they would have cost her £17,000,000 more, or £433,800,000. difference between the volume of her imports and exports, and 
‘Thus she gained on her imports because of the fall in prices, | amounting to a yearly average of not less than $500,000,000, 
£17,000,000. For the same year, the value of her exports was | represents the sums due to Englishmen for the use of their ships 
£226,169,000. If she had received the higher prices ruling in | by foreigners, and interest on capital which they have invested 
1894 for the goods she exported in 1895, her exports would have | abroad, which they take in the shape of merchandise. 
brought her £234,802,000, or £8,500,000 more than they did. For 1895 the imports into Great Britain amounted to £416,- 
g x ) 95 I A4 
Thus, while Great Britain lost £8,500,o00 on her export trade, 688,000, and less re-exports of produce imported from foreign 
she gained £17,000,000 on her import trade, a net gain on her | countries and the British colonies to £356,716,867, while exports 
foreign trade, from falling prices, for the year 1895 over 1894, of | of British produce amounted to £226,169,174. This left a mer- 
£8,500,000 or over $40,000,C00. chandise balance against Great Britain of £130,547,693 or, 
Turning from this to our own foreign trade, what do we find? | approximately, $650,000,000. But did England send abroad gold 
§ PI y,$ 8 ES 
Our exports of domestic produce for the year endin une 30th, | in payment for this adverse merchandise balance? No! On the 
| y 3 pa) 
1895, were valued at $793,392,599. At prices ruling in 1894, the | contrary her imports of gold, exceeded exports by £14,736,715 
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; ; | 
aud her net imports of silver amounted to £302,246, a net total of | 


£15,038,961 or $75,000,000. 
ooo more than she exported. 

This is the sum that represents the interest on money loaned 
abroad by Englishmen, the money spent in England by travellers 
in excess of money spent by Englishmen travelling on the conti- 
nent or elsewhere, and the freights paid their shipowners for the 
use of their ships. The further prices fall, the greater will be the 
quantity of goods required to be sent to England in settlement of 
this immense sum. 


Is it not apparent that America, that suffers the most from fall- 
ing prices, must take the initiative in restoring bimetallism — 
not England that suffers least? It is folly to wait on England, a 
nation that is ruled by a class that actually profits from the fall in 
prices. 

In making up the detailed tables of exports and imports, 
showing the losses inflicted by falling prices, which we present 
below, we have calculated what the chief articles of export, which 
we exported in 1895, would have brought us had we received 
prices current in 1894 and 1873, and what the same quantity of 
our chief imports, that we imported in 1895, would have cost us at 
prices ruling in the same years. We have thus analyzed the 
prices of 16 articles of export, comprising two-thirds of our total 
exports, and 26 articles of import, comprising nearly one-half of 
our imports, and we have estimated the movement in prices of the 
remaining 33 per cent. of our exports and 50 per cent. of our 
imports on the same basis. 


Below we contrast the values of our exports in 1895 with their 
estimated value at prices current in 1894 and 1873. 


EXPORTS. 


Value at prices Value at prices cur- 


Value of exports, current in 1894 rent in 1873 


Articles 1895 would have would have 
been been 
ae $204, 900,990 | $277,877,216 $590,928 162 
Wheat Flour... 51,651,928 62,739,877 102,469 534 
i ae 3,805,663 51,141,017 88: 583,547 
ME svkccbescees 14,650,767 12,793,305 15,174,743 
Bacon & Hams 48 736,860 53,572,233 44,085,484 
ee ee 36,821,508 42 265,679 38,941,412 
Se 4,199,060 4,667,752 4,076,898 
_ ea 16,832,860 16,455,110 13,202,356 
TObERKCO.......... 25,622,776 24,972,648 27,616,810 
Cheese. . 5,497,539 | 5,863,497 7,012,017 
Cotton Cloths.. 10,479,217 11,424,000 26,717,419 
Boards, Planks, 
DR a ree ccccayss’ 8,860,235 | 9,580,644 10,215,939 
Copper, Ingots 
ge 13,921,460 14,547,712 39,181,711 
ee 11,098,627 12,425,600 16,684,405 
ae re 277,066 314,233 1,117,559 
Oil, Mineral Il- 
luminating. .. 34,706,844 30,124,084 149,405,561 
Total Analyzed $532,063,400 $630,764,607 $1,171,414,157 
Miscellaneous... 261,329,199 | 309,805,765 575,374,526 
$793,392,599 $940,570,372  $1,746,788,683 
Re-exports ...... 14.145 », 566 16,09: 5.95 7 22 272,901 
$807 538,165 $956,666,329  $1,769,061,584 


807 538,165 


$149,128, 164* 


807,538,165 


$961,523,4198 


*Received $149,128, 164 less for our exports for 1895 than we would at 


prices ruling in 1894. 


2Received $961,523,419 less for our exports for 1895 than we would at 


prices ruling in 1873. 


England thus imported $725,000,- | 


AMERICAN. 


Contrasting the value of our imports in 1895 
cost of the same quantity of goods at prices of 


we find : 


Articles 


SOT cL ecacdes ; 
Molasses ......... 
COHEC. 6. <scscees' 
Oe rr 
a 
BICC s 2 ds caesesevs 
Tobacco (leaf).. 
COPAES icons cscs 
Wine in casks 
Olive Ou. ....6..: 
Perel. sceutlayinw sens 
Wool, Hair of 
Camel,Goat,&c 
Sa 


Jute & Jute 
PUGS: cicas eines 
Rags other than 
woolen ........ 
Bristles. 5.0.65. «30 
CALPE a." 50005:< 
India Rubber & 
Guttapercha, 
ChUGS <io6c <5: 
EBOIOD. ccackavake’ 
Tin Plates, &c. 
Tin, Bars, Blocks 
2 on 
Cotton Cloths... 
Glass, Window- 
glass, &c., 
unpolished ... 
Nitrate of Soda 
BEAL. Kw vensexcs 
Flax Seed or 
Linseed ....... 


1895 


$76,461,557 
211,143 
96,129,326 
3,195,811 
13,170,924 
2,353,432 
14,746,692 
pi 083 008 
1,945,347 
9! 52.405 
680,802 


2,752,966 


1.175 5,778 
244,151 
1,361,465 


_ 


18,477,067 
2,015,975 
12,144,080 


6,787,424 
5,554,059 


835,730 


4,124,712 | 


1,893,730 


4,554,485 


3 
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Value at Prices 
Value of Imports,' Current in 1894 


would have 
been 


$103,658,629 


283,260 
106,961,179 
3,985,759 
14,684,721 
2,542,516 
14,908 357 
2,171,774 
1,949,618 
930,830 
993,044 


22, 880,864 
25,620,265 


3. 796, 12 26 


18,243,035 
2,808,177 
13,219,152 
7,548,190 
47 de 54,7 795 


815,726 
3,946,146 
1,870,045 


4,932,808 





1896 


to the estimated 
1894 and 1873, 


Value at Prices 
Current in 1873 
would have 
been 


$167 998,466 
566,519 
86,742,907 
3,195,811 
32,578,686 
3,390,022 
14,161,606 
1,478,953 
900,896 
1,231,548 
993 044 


43,700,388 
46,060,578 


4,908,923 


2,841,515 
1,482,402 
696,565 


17,337,061 
2,875,510 
39,149,028 


13,479,794 
5,708,008 


1,916,955 
5,872,231 
3,572,622 


5 807,715 











Total analyzed.. 


034,846 
Miscellaneous... ¢ 


935,119 


$508 647,753 
643,904,834 


$367 ,575 a 773 
» 
) 


$323, 
408, 465,319 ‘09: 


$731,969,965 | $832.894,866 


731,969,965 
- $100,924,901* 


*Paid $1c0,924,901 less for our imports than we would if we paid prices 
current in 1894. 


ZPaid $420,582,622 less for our imports than we would if we paid prices 
current in 1873. 


The effect of falling prices on our foreign trade was there- 
fore as follows : 


1895 At Prices Current in  At-Prices Current in 
1894 1873 
Exports ....$807,538, 165 $956 666,329 $1,769 061,584 
Imports..... 731,969,965 832,894,866 1,152,552,587 
Balance..... $75,568,200 $12,771,463 $616,508,997 
75,568, 200 i¢: 75,568,200 
$48,203,263" $540,940,7978 


*Loss on our foreign trade for 1895 occasioned by the fall of prices 
since 1894. 


4Loss on our foreign trade for 1895 occasioned by the fall of prices 
since 1873. 


Can America afford to longer hesitate ? 


Will not persistence 
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in a policy that has brought about this fall of prices lead to inevit- 
able bankruptcy ? 

America must save herself, act for herself, and apply the only 
sure remnedy—Bimetallism—Protection. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


E parted where the shadows crept 
Along the valley, damp and chill, 
And low the wailing breezes swept 
Around the solitary hill ; 
And Love was beaten back by Pride 
With angry words and bitter speech, 
Till, pausing where the paths divide, 
We turned in silence, each from each. 


Have we been happy? Wasthe thing 
We strove for, really worth the strife? 
What gifts could Scorn and Anger bring 
Save broken vows and severed life? 
Oh, sweet blue eyes with trouble dim! 
Oh, tender glance, half frank, half shy ! 
Love’s cup runs over at the brim, 
And shall we lightly put it by? 


Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 
In perfect trust of heart and mind ; 
Turn to the happier days before, 
Leave we the darkened hours behind. 
From Life’s dark past new hopes are born, 
The jarring discords slowly cease ; 
And through an ever-brightening morn 
Sweet love walks hand in hand with peace. 
Ky. 

Queen Margherita of Italy now makes long excursions on 
her bicycle. Her example is being followed by the court 
ladies. 

* 

Miss Lilian Hamilton, an English woman, has been appointed 

chief physician of the Emir of Afghanistan. 


Women in Hungary will henceforth be allowed to enter the 
Budapest University, and become doctors and apothecaries, or 
study in the philosophical faculty. They must pass the same 
hich school examinations as the men, however, and for that pur- 
pose the Government will provide them with opportunities to 
study Latin and Greek. 


oe 


* 

What imp of darkness is secreted in a lorgnette that compels 
its fair owner to appear affected, and even insolent, when her aim 
may be only elegance? At the theatre, the other evening, one 
of the belles of this progressive city calmly turned and surveyed 
the young lady directly behind her in a most insolent manner. 
Lorgnettes, my dear girls, are very well for the stage, pictures, 
or inanimate objects, but don’t, if you wish to be a true gentle- 
woman, level your glass at a human being, or you may be 
laughed at. 

“2k 

This is the picture an admirer of Emma Eames draws of the 
prima donna as she studies German in Paris: ‘‘She is sitting,’’ 
says the admirer, ‘‘on a locker inside a wide window which sheds 
dark green light through the room of her home on the charming 
Place des Etats Unis. She is in demi-negligee in pale lavender 
tints, her waving blond hair coiled low, her blue eyes full of per- 
plexing German rules. one beautiful ring only on her long slender 
fingers. ‘The coloring of the room is white and gold and olive 
green. There is charming furniture, of course, and there are 
many objects of art.’’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


2 a of the most efficacious remedies for outward application in 
any chest or throat trouble is camphorated oil. You may 
make it at home, as well as buy it already prepared of the drug- 
gist. Pure olive oil is putoncamphor gum until the latter ceases 
to dissolve, the idea being to add all the camphor that the oil will 
take up. 
2k 
For an invalid, clam broth is one of the most tempting and 
nourishing of light foods. To make this broth use twelve large 
hard-shelled clams for one pint of broth. Boil the clams and juice 
for twenty minutes ; strain and let it stand to setile ; strain it again 
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carefully into a saucepan and let it boil up once. Season with 
butter and pepper—no salt—and serve in cups with whipped 
cream on top. To open theclams to obtain the juice, place the 
clams, after they have been carefully washed, in a saucepan ; add 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water ; cover and let them steam until 
the shells open, then strain off the liquor. 


# 


For frost-bitten feet an ointment composed of one-half dram 
of pure carbolic acid, one-half dram of tannin, thirty drops of 
tincture of iodine and two ounces of simple cerate may be used 
with good effect. It should be applied twice a day. 

* 

H. K., NEw ORLEANS, LA.—For ‘‘ ringworm on the lower 
part of your face’’ apply pure sulphurous (of sulphuric) acid 
twice a day. 

* 

For all such emergencies as cut fingers, etc., save all your old 
handkerchiefs. Wash the wound carefully so as to be able to 
judge of its severity. Then bind the finger tightly with a strip of 
linen. Do not use thread or even another piece of rag for tying, 
but slit the end of that bound round the finger, turn the strips, 
one back and one forward, and tie. 

Ke 

The care of the skin is a simple process once understood. To 
prevent a tender skin being roughened by the cold, biting winter 
winds, either steam the face over a basin of boiling water, wrap- 
ping a towel over both head and basin, or else bathe the face in 
water that is more than tepid. After wiping off with a soft towel, 
rub into the open pores some pure cocoa butter, and it will keep 
the skin as soft and smooth as a baby’s. 

“Ok 


PHa@BE, PHILA., complains about her chapped hands, and is, 
like many women, obliged to do her own housework. It should 
be remembered that too much bathing makes the skin too tender 
and that a very tender hand will chapat every opportunity. Here, 
however, is a pomade that is at once curative and largely pre- 
ventive of chapped hands. If used according to directions it will 
keep the hands both white and soft: Cut one-quarter of a pound 
of white wax very small and mix it well with a flask of salad oil, 
the juice of two lemons and one-half pound of honey. Let them 
gradually melt over a slow fire and then beat the mixture until it 
is cold. Apply to the hands at night and sleep in loose kid gloves, 
with the palms cut out. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





HE boy who's always wishing 

That this or that might be, 

But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 

His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat, 

For that’s what comes when wishing. 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When effort meets with failure, 
Will some day surely win, 
For he works out what he wishes 
And that’s where ‘‘ luck ’’ comes in! 


~The “luck ’’ that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who's content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world calls “ lucky," 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes, not by wishing, 
But by hard work, bravely done. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 
** 


‘*Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?’’ asked the teacher. 
‘“ Noah’s wife,’’ said Tommy, who is considered great at guessing. 
Children are often alarmed in their sleep by dreams, are rest- 
less, and start up from time to time. This should not be disre- 
garded, as it is probably the result of natural causes, and may 





easily be remedied. Irritation caused by teething or some stomach 
| trouble is often the reason, and it is a good plan to administer a 
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mild purgative, as this can do no harm and may drive away the 
‘* bogies.”’ 
*K OK 

Mr. Sully, in his interesting and popular book on ‘‘ Studies 
of Children,’’ devotes a good portion of his attention to the origin 
of sympathy in their hearts and is disposed, we think, to ascribe 
more of it to imitativeness than we should think reasonable. For 
example, he tells us the following very interesting story, adding 
a remark, of which we should question the truth, that concerns all 
such stories : 

‘* A baby, aged one year and two months, was crawling on 
the floor. An elder sister, Katherine, aged six, who was working 
at a wool mat, could not get on very well, and began to cry 
Baby looked up and grunted, ‘On! on!’ and kept drawing its 
fingers down its own cheeks. Here the aunt called Miss Kather- 
ine’s attention to baby, a device which merely caused a fresh out- 
burst of tears. Whereupon baby proceeded to hitch itself along 
to Katherine with many repetitions of the grunts and the mimetic 
finger movements. Katherine, fairly overcome by this, took baby 
to ber and smiled, at which baby began to clap its hands and to 
crow, tracing this time the course of the tears down its sister’s 
cheeks. This pretty nursery picture certainly seems to illustrate 
a rudiment of genuine fellow feeling. Similarly it is hard not to 
recognize the signs of a sincere concern when a child of two runs 
spontaneously and kisses the place that is hurt, even though it is 
not to be doubted that the graceful action has been learned 
through imitation.”’ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN, AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
ARTISTS AND AUTHORS. 

The tables compiled at quarterly periods by Bradstreet’s, 
showing fluctuations in prices, are invaluable, and we owe it to 
that excellent journal, which has earned an enviable reputation 
for reliability and impartiality in the presentation of facts, to say, 
now, what we overlooked to say at the time, that in preparing the 
tables of index numbers which we presented to our readers in our 
issue of the 25th ult., we took the prices compiled by Bradstreet’ s 
as the basis for our comparisons. The market prices, on which we 
based our comparisons, coming from such a high source, our 
readers can safely rely on the accuracy of our summary of index 
prices as depicting the movement of prices. The prices given in 
Bradstree?’s tables are market quotations. They are not reduced 
to index numbers, or compared to a common unit, and conse- 
quently do not depict graphically the fall of prices, or make pos- 
sible the exact measurement of fluctuations in prices, save by 
entering into elaborate calculations. The want of a comprehen- 
sive table showing accurately the movement of prices of late years 
in the United States by the aid of index numbers has been long 
felt, for while the Senate report, prepared by Prof. Faulkner, and 
presented to the second session of the 52nd Congress, was very 
complete, it only covered the movement of prices down to 1891. 
To fill this want we applied ourselves, and taking the market 
prices as given by Bradstreet’s, we calculated the price of each of 
the roo articles, taken at quarterly periods since Jan. 1st, 1891, 
as compared with prices ruling at that date. Having done this, 
we were enabled to present, graphically and compactly, a sum- 
mary of index numbers showing at a glance the general move- 
ment of prices. 


kok 


Outing, for February, is ‘‘ loaded down with good things.”’ 
Its sporting articles, outdoor athletic sketches, and illustrations 
are admirable. Notable features in its contents are Paddling in 
Honduras, Cycling in the Azores and Balearics, Shooting in 
China, Rugged Labrador, and an interesting history of the 
Llewellyn Setter and other famous dogs. 

 F 

Mr. John Addison Porter, editor-in-chief of the Hartford 
Post (Conn. ), announces the appointment of Mr. Charles Dexter 
Allen as its literary editor. The determination of the Post to 
make its literary department a strong feature is emphasized by the 
selection of Mr. Allen, whose ability is widely known and recog- 
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nized. Zhe Post isa live afternoon newspaper of Republican pro- 
clivities, and has a large and increasing clientele of subscribers 
and advertisers, 

Amongst the works of fiction published this week by Harper 
Brothers, are ‘‘ A Clever Wife,’’ by W. Pitt Ridge ; ‘‘ The Day 
of their Wedding,’’ by W. D. Howells, and ‘‘ The X Jewel,’’ by 
the Hon. Frederick Moncrieff. 

Harper's Weekly for the 8th inst. will contain a strong paper 
on an important subject, by Julian Ralph. The title is sugges- 
tive ; ‘‘ Poison in the Civil Service.”’ 

yk 

The Boston Pilot will begin, in its issue of the 15th inst., a 
romantic story, translated by Protessor O’Shea from the original 
Irish manuscript, and never before published. It is entitled 
‘Conall Golban.’’ The manuscript dates back to a period before 
the year 1000 A.D. Some of the features of the legend have 
been handed down orally in the folk-lore of Ireland, but this is 


the first time that the original version wi!l see publication in any 


language. 
*k Ok 

The February 1st issue of Zhe Chap-Book announces that the 
price of that magazine will hereafter be ten cents a copy, a some- 
what significant raise of five cents, in view of the fact that the 
tendency, of late, has been to lower the prices, or, as some pub- 
lishers have phrased it, ‘to cheapen the magazines.’’ Zhe Chap- 
Book is to retain its present form, but will contain more reading 
matter and pictures. 

“Kok 

The Sunday School Times (Philadelphia) of the 8th inst. will 
contain an interesting sketch of the origin and remarkable growth 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which, beginning with 
twelve members, now numbers over half a million. Fifty-two 
years ago the Association was started in a small room in an upper 
floor of a busy mercantile house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
The article is written by Sir George Williams, the founder of the 
Association. 

*K 2k 
The National Glass Budget, Pittsburg, appears in a new dress 
suit, and is otherwise improved materially. Zhe Budget is an 
enterprising journal, fully alive to the interests of the important 
trades which it represents. 
“Kok 
The New Bohemian for February is fully up to its now well- 
established reputation for bright and sparkling sketches and 
delightful poems. There’s a rollicking love story, ‘‘ The Last 
Man,”’ by Elizabeth Cherry Haire, that contains much genuine 
sentiment and some fine character sketching. William F. Seward 
contributes a thoughtful essay, ‘‘On Mount Marcy,’’ and Herman 
Rave, in his ‘‘ Experiences of an Unknown Writer,’’ gives help- 
ful counsel to beginners in literary work. Caroline Parsons 
felicitously describes ‘‘ The First Meeting of a Browning Club,”’ 
and Lottie George, in a sketch, ‘‘ An Indian Story,’’ tells us 
something of the early history of Georgia. The illustrations are 
of the usual high order, and there are charming poems by Sarah 
M. Gardner, Florence A. Jones and Eve Brodlique. 

The Daily Chronicle, Spokane, Wash., issued a special edition 
on the 27th ult , devoted to aseries of seasonable and excellent 
articles on Spokane—the Beautiful, her rapid and almost marvel- 
lous growth, her commercial and industrial facilities, her homes 
and her churches and educational institutions. In the same 
edition was a modestly-written historical sketch of the Chronicle 
itself, the pioneer newspaper of Spokane. The Chronicle justly 
takes a leading position among the best of the daily newspapers 
of the country, and Spokane owes much of her moral and material 
prosperity to its clean, wholesome reading columns and its per- 
sistent hustling ability and its virile enterprise. 
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Wanamaker’s 


Men’s FEBRUARY gave fre- 
Overcoats duent audience to 
Winter King last 
year. It was the pre-eminent Over- 
coat month—sharing honors with 
the succeeding month of March. 

And still we start this February’s 
business by selling full SATIN-LINED 
OvERCOATS for $8.50. The gar- 
ments are well-made and correct in 
style, the material an all-wool 
cheviot. 

Better still! We are selling ele- 
gant OveRCOATS of kersey and 
cheviot at $25 that were bargains 
a month ago at $35 to $45. A hun- 
dred and thirty of them—no more. 

Market street. 

Clothing Ir wILL be many 


To-Order moons before such 
another chance occurs 


to get TROUSERS made to order 
for $5. 

So with Fut Dress Suits at 
$35 and BIcYCLE Suits at $15. It 
is not so much the price that is sig- 
nificant, but the stuffs we are just 
now giving you at the prices named. 


Juniper and Market streets. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Separate Skirts 


will be even more popular this season 
than last. The prices we name mean 
a saving of at least 25 per cent. to 
our customers : 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of figured Brilliantine, lined through- ¢) A0 
' 





out with cambric, deep hem, full and 
wide, newest shape, At..........sssesserseeees 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of Brilliantine and light-weight La- 


dies’ Cloth, lined throughout with 
crinkle cambric, deep hem, extra x 
WEN MR ceicpescecdeentisassedncntsonersiea tonnes 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of extra quality pure worsted Storm 
Serge, lined throughout with cam- 4.00 
bric, newest shape, At. .....c...-c.ccccrescseee 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of Crepon, lined throughout with 
cambric, very wide, perfect hanging 4 
and finished in the finest manner, at 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
In a superb assortment, of Figured 
Mohair, Worsted Serge, Crepon and 
Brilliantine, lined throughout with 


rustle cambric of the finest quality, 
five yards wide, three-inch hem, per- 3 
FeCt RAMBING, At. ccceccriscesioesotocseeens:ecee 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 

Of Shepherd Plaid, lined throughout $6.00 

with cambric, finely made, at............ 
Women’s Separate Skirts— 

Of fine Figured Mohair, Pure Worsted 

Serge Crepon, Brilliantine and Chev- 


iot, lined throughout with rustle 
cambric, all extra wide and perfect 4 
TORTIE, BE ssc casenssecesunsee osccessceesdescencee 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of Pure Worsted Serge and Fine 


Cheviot, lined with rustle cambric, 
full 6 yard wide, finished inthe finest 0 
SE RE DES 
Women’s Separate Skirts— 
Of Figured Taffeta, lined throughout $12 00 
’ 





with rustle cambric, perfect hang- 
SIRE, Ribroceservesssseceotescccesceceotpareasecoossbooseas 


Strawbridée 8 Clothier 


Ptease mention The American. 











BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE Kgy Nore: SussTiruTE HONEST MONEY FOR FICTITIOUS 
Crepit. By Albert Griffin. S. L. Griffin & Co., 119 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $r. 


Bees constant recurrence of disastrous panics during the past 

century has given rise to a deep seated impression that good 
and bad times come and go in cycles and that the periodical recur- 
rence of panics is unavoidable. Few who take this view can give 
any reason for their belief or offer other explanation than that 
which has occurred periodically in the past is sure to recur in 
the future. Weare told that periodical panics are inseparable 
from a state of progress and civilization, that with invention and 
progress come cheapening of production, with cheapening of pro- 
duction comes increased production until production outruns 
demand, goods become unsaleable, prices fall, production becomes 
unprofitable, is curtailed and labor thrown out of employment. 
With cheapening of production comes, first, increased production, 
increased demand for labor, better wages, good times, then in- 
creased production runs into overproduction, leading to lower 
prices, decreased demand for labor, lower wages and hard times, 
until, finally, production is so curtailed that demand again catches 
up to production, resulting in increased demand for goods, higher 
prices, increased production, higher wages and good times leading 
again to overproduction and bad times. Such, in brief, is the 
explanation advanced for a supposed periodical recurrence of 
panics in obedience to an assumed inexorable law. 

Mr. Griffin does not take this cheerless view of society. He 
combats the assumption that the cause of panics is beyond human 
control, and that therefore the prevention of the periodical recur- 
rence of disastrous and benumbing panics impossible. To attribute 
panics to overproduction involves the absurdity of supposing 
that men will produce more than they have a desire to consume, 
and that they will labor and produce without recompense. It is 
in fact to confound cause with effect. The accumulation of 
unsaleable goods on the hands of producers is the effect of panics, 
not the cause It is not a sign of overproduction—indeed, any 
such thing as general overproduction is an impossibility—but of 
impoverishment of consumers and of an inability on the part of 
producers because of the scarcity and dearness of money to profit- 
ably exchange their surplus products for the surplus products of 
others which they desire. Without money, exchanges could only 
be carried on by barter, and barter would be so wasteful of time 
and energy as to make the greater part of exchanges now carried 
on by the use of money unprofitable. Thus a scarcity of money 
tends to throw every man on his own resources and the commu- 
nity back into a stateof barbarism. The accumulation of unsale- 
able goods, so often mistakenly called overproduction shows, then, 
not an overproduction of goods, but simply a dearness and scarcity 
of money, which induces the owners of money to refuse to part 
with it or buy goods save at very low prices, and being, because 
of the scarcity of money which they monopolize in a position 
where they can dictate prices, they absorb the profits of industry, 
and the producer, seeing no profit in selling, endeavors to hold on 
to his produce so long as his necessities will permit, and as a 
result produce accumulates on the hands of producers. Panics, 
Mr. Griffin shows, have been invariably caused by contraction, 
not always of money, or generally, but of bank credits. 

Nominally based on money and redeemable in money, the 
banks issue credits to three, four and five times the amount of 
cash in their vaults, believing that they will not be called upon to 
so pay drafts made against such credits, but that they will be 
able to pay them by the creation of new credits. Obviously, 
whenever called upon to redeem such credits in cash to an unusual 
extent the banks cannot respond 

Threatened with such a demand, they call in their credits, 
and the result is just when the demand for money is greatest, as 
shown by demands on the banks for money, they are obliged to 
contract their loans and thus add to the struggle for money. Thus 
the practical working of the modern banking system has been to 
force contraction just when expansion was most needed, and thus 
directly lead to panic and ruin of debtors. 

The cause of panics is to be sought not in inexorable law but 
in the faulty monetary system of the world. Mr. Griffin believes 
the fault of the system lies (1) in the scarcity of real money, and 
(2) the substitution for money made necessary by the scarcity of 
real money, of bank credit. The remedy he proposes is to replace 
bank credit, fictitious money, with money issued by the govern- 
ment; in short, to substitute government credit for bank credit. 
‘The issue by the banks of their own money or the loaning of their 
credit in any form, or the money entrusted to them by depositors 
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Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 
By EpMoNDo DE AMICIS Translated 


from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro- 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





31st Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
full gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLETE ——_<- 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
- ALSO A. 


Fine Stationery Department. 


i Engraved in the highest 
Wedding style of the Art, and in the 
Invitations j2test and most correct 
form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY 1. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Do You Desire 
Commercial 
oP Panics ? 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that will 
make financial panics impossible. The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 
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THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fctitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 
s0e@8 2839 
It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 
Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 
* * >. * * 
The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 
*_ + et = 
Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth ; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 
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....Publishers.... 
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» ‘Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it ts..""— 
HENRY IV. 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 
Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gie Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 


the Bursar. ‘ 


“Jt 1s very handsome and very sassy.” 
BosTON HERALD. 


“Jt ts deliciously impudent.”’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD. 
lt offers a most promising sign.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
‘It gave mea purple moment.” . 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
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he would prohibit. He would restrict their loans of actual money 
representing the money paid in by stockholders, ‘The money so 
loaned the banks could take on deposit so as to facilitate pay- 
ments, but when so received such money should be held in trust 
for the payment of the drafts of depositors. Of course from such 
deposits the banks could derive no profit as now, and would not 
care to recéive them unless paid by’ the depositors for the safe- 
keeping of their money. This charge would be small, and Mr. 
Griffin tells us that depositors would be amply recompensed for 
this small outlay by the perfect security and by being no longer 
exposed to losses from bank failures. As far as the taking of 
deposits was concerned, the banks would be constituted much as 
the Bank of Amsterdam was three centuries since, which was organ- 
ize simply to receive deposits of corn in trust and to make trans- 
fers of this coin on its books for a small charge. Ultimately the 
managers of the Bank of Amsterdam secretly loaned the coin 
entrusted to their care. 

Mr. Griffin holds, however, that the substitution of govern- 
meut for bank credit must be gradual and though, as the value of 
money is dependent upon the relation of the quantity to the de- 
mand, he holds that with government paper as an arbitrary unit 
of value it would be easier to regulate the supply to the demand, 
and thus maintain a stable measure of value than is possible with 
gold and silver, such is not at this time practicable and should be 
relegated to the next century. 

He urges the first and practicable step is to restore silver, and 
then, gradually, as opportunity offered, issue government paper, 
and at the same time restrict loans of bank credit. This money 
once issued, he holds, should never be retired or cancelled, for, as 
he says, a currency designed to be elastic, contracted when not 
needed and expanded when most needed, thus insuring stability 
of prices, the great desideratum, is not pfacticable, because interest 
rates are highest when money is cheapest and lowest when money 
is dearest, and that therefore when expansion was most needed 
contraction would follow, which is very true if the issues of cur- 
rency were based on interest rates. In this connection, however, 
Mr. Griffin seems to overlook the possibility of making the vol- 
ume of currency dependent on the general level of prices, and of 
expanding the currency when prices show a tendency to fall, and 
contracting it when money became cheap as shown by a rise in 
prices. 

Another point which Mr. Griffin brings out, is the folly of 
contracting the currency, as has been so generally done at the 
conclusion of every great war. With peace, the destruction of 
wealth ends, with peace thousands of men employed in fighting, 
as mere destroyers and consumers, become again producers, pro- 
duction increases and the demand for money to exchange the 
increased quantity of goods increases proportionately. After a 
war the wise policy would then be expansion, not contraction. 
This was the policy pursued by Brazil after the Paraguayan war. 
In one year the currency was expanded fifty per cent., but at the 
same time it appreciated eleven and three-quarters per cent. The 
reason for this appreciation in the face of expansion is simply that 
expansion prevented what would otherwise have been a great fall 
in prices resulting in paralyzed industries and curtailed produc- 
tion, and so stimulated production as to increase the demand for 
money faster than the supply, with the result that the paper 
money appreciated. 

The various phases of the silver question, Mr. Griffin dis- 
cusses at length, refuting the assumptions of the gold-mono- 
metallists and presenting the arguments of bimetallists. All ques- 
tions he discusses calmly and dispassionately, and he has thrown 
his whole heart, as well as his mind, into his work in a way that 
must command a respectful hearing if not conviction. All he asks 
is a dispassionate and unprejudiced hearing. 


THE Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph. D., LL. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Professor Young's work is already well known not only to 
students of astronomy, but to well-informed men generally. Pub- 
lished nearly fifteen years ago, it was, at that time, a book of 
authoritative character, and with its recent revision and the addi- 
tions made by the author it is, in its present form, entitled to the 
same important position; Professor Young’s standing among 
astronomers in this country to-day permits of no other opinion. 
But the value of such a work must be gauged largely by tle 
amount of instruction which a mind less experienced than the 
author’s derives from a perusal of the volume, and judging the 
book in this way, we can only amplify our first statement, and say 
that the work is one which the man who desires to keep abreast 
of science cannot afford to neglect. The enthusiasm of the spe- 
cialist has not run away with his regard for proven facts, and, on 
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the other hand, Professor Young has not presented his subject in 
that purely analytical form which too often makes the scientific 
manual dry and uninteresting reading. As a recorder of the infor- 
mation and discoveries contributed to our knowledge of astron- 
omy by others, Professor Young has added the fruits of his own 
patient investigation and study, and the field of astronomical 
research is covered by him with admirable judgment. 

To attempt to review zz extenso the contents of the work 
would be idle in this place. It is worth while, however, to touch 
briefly upon that portion of the book which deals with a phen- 
omenon of the heavens, with which solar science has made us 
somewhat familiar, but the cause of which yet, despite the 
theories of astronomers, has not been positively established—to 
wit, the appearance of spots upon the sun’s surface. These spots, 
Professor Young notes, are sometimes observed in groups cover- 
ing an extent of hundreds of thousands of square miles, and 
single spots have been located which were forty thousand miles or 
more across. The large spots may be seen with the naked eye 
but their identity, on account of various circumstances, sometimes 
goes unsuspected by the observer. The largest spot of the kind 
yet seen was in 1853, when one was recorded which was calculated 
to measure not less than one hundred and forty-three thousand 
miles across. ‘Three years ago a large spot also was seen, and, 
indeed, a year seldom goes by in which some spots have not 
appeared. The most commonly accepted explanation for these 
spots is that they are the shadowy hollows of depressions in the 
moon’s surface, and the theory seems to be entirely reasonable, 
though it has yet, like most other ideas advanced in explanation 
of solar appearances and movements, to be absolutely proved. 


THE Love AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By Eugene Field. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Apart from its literary value, this book is certain to gain 
attention, because it contains almost the last contributions of an 
author who, probably, has come as close to the heart of the people 
of this country as any writer of recent years. Furthermore, there 
is a personal tone to the book which, in the case of a man like 
Field, always increases interest. Field was a book lover, pure 
and simple. He was not, strictly speaking, a critic. If he had 
been the latter, he would have lost much that makes the book 
lover admirable. He seems rather to have dipped into books than 
to have read them from cover to cover. He was concerned not 
with the logic of writers or with their purpose in writing. What 
he sought and obtained readily and satisfactorily by his method 
of reading were the gems of the thought of other authors. What 
Field liked, he liked well, and so he seems to have had a choice 
assortment of literary treasures to which he constantly had 
recourse. ‘‘ The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac’’ is just sucha 
book as we might have expected from Eugene Field, and it is 
written in that charmingly fresh and delicate style which captures 
attention and holds it a willing prisoner. The book isa fit clos- 
ing chapter in the literary career of a poet’'who will live for along 
time in the hearts of this people. 

New York: D. Apple- 


STONE PasturREs. By Eleanor Stuart. 


ton & Co. 

The Pennsylvania mining, oil or factory town has yet to 
receive the attention it deserves from those who are able to discern 
the picturesque beneath the grime and dust of furnace, shaft and 
culm pile, and who perceives the romances which are contained 
in the lives of the folk who live in such places. Miss Stuart is 
almost a pioneer in this territory, and the small volume of 
sketches, and of a town and its townspeople which she offers is a 
modest effort that she might advantageously improve upon by 
enlarging her study, and making of it a good, strong story. She 
has the material at hand, and she seems to have a mind and some 
aptitude for the task. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


N most unhappy marriages the cause of evil has been trivial. As 
Steele says, the first maxim in a married man’s condition is 
that husband and wife should be above trifles. When two per- 
sons have so good an opinion of each other as to come together 
for life, they will not differ in matters of importance, because they 
think of each other with respect, and are prepared for mutual 
assistance and relief. But for smaller matters they have made 
no preparations, and hence springs the mischief. 
There are thirteen miles of bookshelves in the British 
Museum, London. 
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During the twenty-two months expiring July 
1, 1895. we have received five hundred and sev- 
enty calls for stenographers, which isan average 
of more than one for every day the school he - 
been in session during that time. Thisexplains 
why we can guarantee positions, and why our 
guarantee possesses value. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Conducted by BENJAMIN STANLEY BANKS, 
LL. B., Expert Reporter, Principal and Founder. 
Mr. Banks, not only instructs personally, but is 
assisted by a corps of thoroughly efficient 
teachers. 

Circulars and full particu.ars on application. 





Please mention The American. 





THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. i 
THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 


of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 


fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 
SPECIAL OFFER _———--uneem. 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Consumption 


4 To THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
% remedy for Consumption and all Throat 
§ and Lung Troubles. By its timely use 
’ thousands of hopeless cases have been 
2 already permanently cured. So proof- 
@ positive am I of its power that I consider 
< it my duty to send two bottles free to 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7 





those of your readers who have Con- 
sumption or any Lung Trouble if they 
will write me their express and post- 
office address. Sincerely, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.D., 
Established 1876. 





183 Pearl St., New Yo-k. 
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It is kindness that makes life's capabilities blossom, and 
paints them with their cheering hues, and endows them with their 
invigorating fragrance. Whether it waits on its superiors or min- 
isters to its inferiors, or disports itself with its equals, its work is 
marked with a prodigality which the strictest discretion cannot 
blame. 

Ok 

French women often collect all the fruit stones that come in 
their way during the summer—cherry, plum, peach, and apricot 
stones. They are washed and boiled in clean water, dried in the 
sun, and put into chintz or printed linen bags. When hot appli- 
cations are required for tooth or ear ache, or rheumatic pains, one 
of these bags is made thoroughly hot in the oven, and laid on the 
affected part. A bag of fruit stones thus heated is good for cold 
feet The stones give a pleasant, spicy scent, and retain the 
caloric for a long time. 

* LK 

Cold tea is one of the best applications known for curling the 
hair. The locks should be wet with the tea and rolled up as 
usual at night, and the next day they will be found to retain their 
curl in spite of heat and perspiration, which would otherwise 
straighten them as straight as the traditional string. And the 
tea not only doesn't injure the hair, but is positively beneficial, 
making it soft and pliant. 


RECENT GRAND OPERA. 


O* Monday evening, January 27, Délibes’s opera of ‘‘ Lakmé’’ 

was produced for the first time in four years under Mr. Hin- 
richs’ leadership, and, as to the instrumental portion, its spark- 
ling melodies were beautifully rendered by the orchestra ; while, 
vocally considered, the performance was one of exceptional merit. 
Especially good was Sig. Brizio Piroia in the rdle of Gerald ; in 
fact he therein achieved his best work of the season so far, and 
delightfully seconded Mme. Nevada’s no less delightful interpre- 
tation of the title rble. Moreover, it should be further stated to 
his credit that, owing to the illness of M. Jules Gogny, who was 
originally intended for the part, he had only three days wherein 
to prepare himself. Mr. Perry Averill and M. Eugene Lorrain 
were very satisfactory as Frederic and Nilakantha, and Miss 
Fleming and Fraulein Vollmar did the little that fell to them 
well. 

Wednesday night ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ was given, also for the 
first time (that is, this season), with Sig. Del Puente in the title 
role, and Mme. Selma Kronold-Koert and Miss Minnie Tracey 
enacting, respectively, the partsof Donna Elvira and Donna Anna; 
while little Fraulein Augusta Vollmar made her appearance in 
the character of Zerlina, to which she lent a great deal of coyness 
and grace, and of which, considering her youth, her unfamiliarity 
with Italian, and the fact of its being her first assumption of the 
réle, she made a surprisingly charming impersonation. The large 
audience was likewise most pleasurably surprised by M. Lorrain 
in the réle of Leporello, whose singing and acting indicated a 
thoroughly artistic understanding of the requirements of a part 
that contains such a bit of laughter and wit as ‘‘ Madamina, 
il catalogo.’’ As the Commander, M. Malzac showed his usual 
excellence, as did also Sig. Rosa in the réle of Massetto, the 
ludicrous peasant lover. Choruses and scenery were good, while 
throughout the performance Director Hinrichs made the audience 
share his own fine appreciation of Mozart’s masterpiece by his 
sympathetic and artistic development of its never-wearying beau- 
ties. Exceedingly admirable was the rendition of the overture, 
and it would have been exceedingly enjoyable but for the tanta- 
lizing frou-frou of late comers. 

On Friday, the last day of the month, ‘‘ La Gioconda’”’ 
graced the operatic stage, and renewed the success of a first per- 
formance. The title r6le elicited from Mme. Kronold-Koert her 
best work and received the hearty applause that it justly deserved. 
Miss Fleming, too, was a most meritorious recipient of her aud- 
itors’ favors, and gave an exquisitely pathetic rendition of La 
Cieca’s blessing at the close of the first act. M. Prévost used his 
grand tenor with splendid effect, and Miss Tracey, as Laura, and 
Sig. del Puente, as Barnaba, were nowise left out in the cold of 
auditorial disfavor. 

Saturday, February 1, witnessed a matinée performance of 
‘‘The Huguenots,’’ with remarkably excellent work by the 
orchestra and the vocal cast, which included Miss Tracey, Miss 
Fleming, Mlle. Lorentz and MM. De Backer, Malzac, Gogny and 
Lorrain, De Backer and Malzac being particularly artistic as 
Nevers and Marcel, and Mlle. Lorentz making a right royal 
Queen Marguerite ; while Gogny sang and acted with much ani- 
mation as Raoul. 
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Accidental omission has been made of the ballet, which in 
‘TLakmé,’”’ ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ ‘ta Gioconda,’’ and ‘‘ The Hu- 
guenots ’’ was a credit to the training and leadership of the accom- 
plished danseuse, Mlle. Franceschino Paris. 

On Thursday, January 30, the last of the Hinrichs’ orchestral 
concerts was distinguished by the playing of M. Rafael Joseffy, to 
whom the epithet of gveaf must be unreservedly accorded after 
one has heard him execute a Beethoven concerto and a Schubert 
encore as he did on the evening in question The orchestral 
numbers were admirably rendered, and Miss Fleming, after sing- 
ing an air from Gounod’s ‘*‘ Queen of Sheba,’’ gave a very grace- 
ful encore in the guise of a love song. 

WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


HAT ‘all the world a lover loves,"’ 
Does not protect him from the mitten ; 
The sad exception to the rule, 
Is oft the girl with whom he’s smitten. 
* 

French milliners have been decorating hats with artificial 
mistletoe this winter. Think of that! It is not a general trim- 
ming in London or New York ; not at all! Think of the possi- 
bilities it would afford ! 

A story is told of a parson who had a call from a little country 
parish to a large and wealthy one in a big city. He asked time 
for prayer and’consideration. He did not feel sure of his light. 
A month passed. Finally some one met his youngest son in the 
street. ‘‘ How is it, Josiah?’’ said his neighbor. ‘‘Is your 
father going to B ?’’ ‘* Well, answed the youngster, ju- 
diciously, ‘‘ paw is still prayin’ for light, but most of the things 
is packed.’’ 





** 

It is related of a successful Glasgow merchant that, sightsee- 
ing in Paris once, he lost his way. For a considerable time he 
wandered about trying to get back to his hotel. The hours went 
by. He never could speak French, and his Glasgow English 
only brought a smile and a shake of the head. 

‘*Oh, for a body wi’ a guid Scotch tongue in his head !"’ he 
sighed. 

Then came a ‘‘happy thought.’’ By signs he bought a 
basket, measure and berries of a trim Frenchwoman, and, shoul- 
dering the stock, went along the street shouting : 

‘* Fine grossets, a bawbee the pint; fine grossets, a bawbee 
the pint.’’ 

The crowd laughed at the mad Briton, but the familiar cry 
soon brought some Scotsmen on the scene, and the merchant was 
able to retire from business and smoke his pipe in the bosom of his 
family, thankful that he had found real Scotsmen in his hour of 
need. 

* 

Miss Winthrop-Bludblue, haughtily—Your people are rather 
—rather recent, are they not? Now I am a Daughter of the 
Revolution. 

Miss Nobody, of Nowhere—Mercy ! How well you carry 
your years !’’ 

OK 

Lord Ellenborongh had the credit or discredit of having 
ruined a young man by an outburst of satiric humor. ‘The unfor- 
tunate client for whom it is my privilege to appear,’’ said a young 
barrister, making his first essay in Westminster Hall—‘‘ the 
unfortunate client, my lord, for whom I appear—hem ! hem !—I 
say, my lord, my unfortunate client—’’ Leaning forward and 
speaking in a soft, cooing voice that was all the more derisive 
because it was so gentle, Ellenborough said: ‘‘ You may go on, 
sir—so far the Court is with you.’’ This Judge was famous for 
sarcastic speeches to counsel who consumed his time to no pur- 
pose. Mr. Preston was a great conveyancer, but not a brilliant 
advocate. On one occasion, having inflicted on the Court an 
unspeakably dry oration, towards the close of the day he asked 
when it would be their lordships’ pleasure to hear the remainder 
of his argument. Lord Ellenborough uttered a sigh of resigna- 
tion and answered : ‘‘ We are bound to hear you, and we will 
endeavor to give you our undivided attention on Friday next ; 
but, as for pleasure, that, sir, has been long out of the question.”’ 
When, in a trial about some limestone quarries, a barrister named 
Caldecott had said over and over again with dull verbosity that 
they ‘‘ were not ratable, because the limestone could be reached 
only by boring, which was a matter of science,’’ Ellenborough 
gravely inquired: ‘‘ Would you, Mr. Caldecott, have us believe 
that every kind of boring is a matter of science?’’ 





/ / 


Quaker Wisdom... 


‘Don’t cry herrins until they are in the 
net’’—nor imagine you have the best breakfast 
cereal until you have Quaker Oats—Sweet and 
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The Weber Pianos, .. . ; 
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The nei Liability Indemnity Company 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $500,000.00. 


ASSETS, OVER $1,100,000.00. 


DEPOSITED WITH STATE INS’CE DEPTS. ait pcicstwouers, $288,930.00. 





America’s Leading Liability 
FROM COMBINATIONS. 


INDEPENDENT, FREE 


ASSETS. Market Value. 

Real Estate - Office Building, 713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia $250,000 00 
Bond and Mortgages on Real Estate owned by the oy 114,426 36 
United States Government Bonds 5 per cent : 115,000 00 
Passenger Railway ist Mortgage Bonds. ......... 114,000 00 
Philadelphia, Pa., City Loans 5‘ ay AAS cal a0 65,100 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 4 per cent. City Loans poe fe Onsite a, % 46000 00 
City of Toledo, Ohio, 4 per cent. Park Bonds — 22,000 00 
City of Gallipolis, Ohio, 5 per cent. Bonds. ........ 12,500 00 
City of Wooster, Ohio, 5 per cent. Bounds . Suse ses 11,500 00 
County of Putnam, Ohio, 5 percent. Bonds. ........ 11,600 CO 
City of Richmond, Va., 4 per cent. Bonds... . ae 15.000 00 
City of Norfolk, Va., Bonds. . Pai ede 13,250 00 
“ity of Johnstown, Pa., 4 1-2 per cent. ‘Bonds . BARA ire yl <o 9,950 00 
a of Scr.nton, Pa., 4 1-2 per cent. Bonds........ 5,500 00 
ehigh Valley Railroad, 6 per cent. Annuity Bonds . 15,240 00 
P: nnsylvania & N.W. Railroad, er a ee 10,250 00 
Other Bonds owned by the Company. ........... 21,025 00 
Loans upon approved collaterals . io Bag SR eS ads 68,548 62 
Net premiums in course of collection. ........... 142,951 55 
Cash in Bank and Company’s office... ....... 90,383 04 
Accrued interest 8,867 45 
Amount Losses returnable to Company on agreed s settlements 14,039 77 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, appraised ..... . a 51199 4 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - - - $1,182,530 23 
For full information apply to HEAD OFFICE, 713 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Indemnity Company ! 


LIABILITIES. 

Total Losses Adjusted, unpaid. . $1,645 67 
Total Claims in process of adjustment being amount claimed 

in full. fen | hehe elat 1,098 49 





Claims resisted or in suspense 19,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund to meet unasc« rtained claims $119,336 10 
Less Reinsurance. . rae Be ee 5 ade 2,902 77 

— — 116,423 33 
Reinsurance Reserve to cover all outstanding risks . 282,982 02 
Reserve for all other liabilities . otal or 152,588 98 
Capital Stock. . at 500,000 00 
NET SURPLUS 108,781 74 


$1,182,530 23 





INCREASE OF ASSETS OVER DECEMBER 31, 1894. . $600,234 25 
INCREASE OF REINSURANCE RESERVE 114,565 67 








This Company’s Expense Ratio, as shown by examination, 
is 20 per cent. less than that of any other Company oper- 
ating in these lines of business in America. 





RICHARD F. LOPER, General Manager. 








ee NOW RHADY eee. 


As a special A Novel of To-day by PERCIVAL POLLARD, 


inducement ( 
Cape of Storms 


this volume 
will be sent 
with a three 
months sub- 
Scription to With cover design (in red, white and black) by WILL H. 
BRADLEY and title page by JOHN SLOAN. A limited 
The Echo edition on hand-made paper. 
Subscriptions :eceived now for this the most artistically 
for $:.00... J finished volume ever presented at so popular a price: 75 cents, 


ew 2==e—__THE ECHO, Cuicaco. 
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SONGS ONE CENT EACH. 
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| 1 aw mine. 472 Ba a tooth 837 Johnny get your a, 

8} sweet home 439 Wa a tll the clouds ayaty 847 Sock her on the kisse 

10 M any cin n hel ip one 490 Over the 865 It's funny when you i feo! that way 
| 19 Nancy L $7 Old dog tray ray 830 it’s naughty but it’s nice 


888 Hungry man from Harlem 

889 When Johnny comes marchirg 
$% Windy mana from Brookly n(home 
4 Little old red shawi my mother 


ber) i Dixie’s Lan 

508 Mother says I mustn’t 
lave 509 Fellow that looks like me 

y to kiss ala 510 Watch on the Rhine 











Mare bh ng rough Georgia 5il A lock of mother’s hair 20 Letter that never came (wor 
S batt a a the caudle 512 Stop da” knoc»ing at de door $87 Wrap the flag around me, boys 
if Slavery days 516 We won’t go home tillmorning! %6 Bold Mcintires 
76 litte ¢ 520 It’s nie+ to be a father 11008 I’m the fath r of a Ltile blac'c 
S Lis t 1e weeditipited 525 Min with the sealskin pants | 1088 Baby that never came (cova 
3 r blame.i him, never 529 Keep in the middle of road | 1044 Jesse James 
ads amo g the gold 538 Mother kissed me in my dream | 1049 With all her faults I love her st’1 
3 Swin zing in the ianys 546 Wait for the wagon 1079 I cou!d tellitii Ife i. in thedaray 
9 itty Weils 549 My ol od wife and I 1101 Where did youget that hat? 
113 iwo Or phans (Brooklyn theatre! 552 Pee 1133 Chump! or, They dic me up 
28 Shabby gents Give} 504 Vl wa! ‘t till the clouds roll by | 1167 Since Casey runs the fat 


17) ’n, dat water_uelon | 555 We never speak as we pass by | 1135 [ whis:ie ani! wait fur Katie 

145 Molle, darling 5}4 Rosalie, the prairie flower 1198 Dar’# a lock on chu ken-coop door 
16 Tnou ‘ast learned to love ancther] ! 0) It's @ co'd Sandlene hye Jouun 1212 Comrades 
219 God biess my boy at sea 5% She’s 1220 Lovers’ quarrel.or Mary and Jot 
23) Der Deitcher g 598 Shoo, ay" Gon a 1242 Oh, what a difference iu theme re 

5 I’ve only been down to the club 599 Ten thousand miles away 1245 McNulty, } ou’re a ds 
316 Ths 2y all do it 607 Bonnie blue flag 1250 Biame it'cn to the girls 

44 Wh 1 McGuinness gets a job 615 Funny old gal 1259 Ta-ra-ra boom-tier-e 

‘ on the elevated rauroad 624 Let me kiss him for his mother | 1248 ltaffle f-r a Waterbury watch 

ces’ verdict ( Jim Fiske song) | 623 Capta'n with his whiskers 1278 Ittakes a girl to do it every time 





ung 








[369 Soldier's farewell 29 A knot of blue and gray 130 Corbett and Sulliy an fight 

30 You'll miss me when I’m gone 4 Belle of pends ball 1303 Tip your Lat to Nellie (de-ay 
381 Son of agambolier ~ Kagged coa 1409 I'm the man wi ote Ta-ra ra boom 
401 Moon is out to-night, love He Bring back my bonnie to mo 1310 Man that broke the bank at Mor ale 
49 Beys keep away from the girls 6357 Ben times come again no more} 1323 Whe:e th» chicken got (Carlo 
1416 lier fr ont name is Hannar 673 A boy’s best friend is his mother = After the ball (the axe 
}422 I vad but fifty cents 69) Heenan and Sayers 4 Lioved you hetter than you knew 








425 Ring my mother wore 701 Climbing up the volden stairs 336 Kiss, and let's make up 

£36 Oh, Fre i! tel them tostop 706 I tickled he’ under the chin 1340 Two lttle girls in blue 

40 Mary Ann, I’ | tell your ma 7% Don’t leave your mother, Tom | 1341 Daisy Bell 

447 Mary’s yone with a cooa 787 Mor issey and the y | 1353 Love Rin in spite of all 

45} Down in a coai — ne 771 Key-hole | _ door 1372 My M. 

(4 runkard’s drea 79 Gentle An’ 1400 Married the daughter, motherand 
461 J.ittie old log cat xin by the stream 792 There's n lig as tn tho wintow = Little bunch of whiskers on a 
467 Old leather breeches 833 ihed'15 dal my inside pocket} 1404 My Peuri’sa Bowery girl (hisc! 


‘We wflsend by matl, post paid, any ten of these songs for 10 cents;any twenty-five songs for 2@cents 
y fifty songs for 35 cents, Or'we will send all the above songs, post-paid for §0@ cents. Remember, we 
wil not send less than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBLR* only. Send silver or U.S. stamps. Valuable 


New Music Co., 156 Nassau St., N. Y. 





assierS x 
agazine 


Is a Handsomely Illustrated Monthly Publication 
Devoted to 


Steam, Electricity» 
Industrial Engineering. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1896. 


es This Number is double in size and double in Price, 50 cents. 


1. Municipal Electric Lighting from Underground Mains. 
E. J. HOUSTON, Ph, D., and A. E. KENNELLY, Sc.D. 


2. Gas Engines for Electric Light and Power, NELSON W. PERRY, E. M 
3. When it is Advantageous to Use Water Power and Electric Trans- 

mission. CHARLES E. EMERY, Ph. D. 
4- Coalless Cities. PROF, FRANCIS B. CROCKER 
5. The Induction Motor. DR. LOUIS BELL. 
6 


. Electricity for Propelling Railroad Trains at Very High Speeds. 
HIRAM S. MAXIM. 


CHARLES A. HAGUE. 
PARK BENJAMIN. 


7. Electric Pumping Machinery. 

8. Ona Letter to Benjamin Franklin. 
9. The Direct Production of Electric Energy. DR. LOUIS DUNCAN. 
10. Electrically Operated Factories. R. E. B,. CROMPTON. 
ii. Electric Power in Canada. J. S. ROBERTSON. 
12. Electricity in 1895. T. COMMERFORD MARTIN. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—A trial subscription for four months 


for $1.00, including the great Electrical Number for January. 


Subscription Price, $3 OO a Year. Published Monthly. 
THE CASSIER MAGAZINE CO., 
Regular Price, 25 Cents a Copy. World Building, New York. 














